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decisive victory over Napoleon in the shortest possible
time. In order to accomplish this they were ready to follow
him to the gates of Paris, into the very heart of France,
even to the shores of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic.
But they were advancing through France in a confusion
of fantastic fears and hopes, sometimes believing that the
people would rise to help them against the tyrant, and
again fearing that they would be faced with an uprising
directed against them and that the story of the French
army in Russia would be repeated. But France seemed
totally indifferent to everything, to the invasion and the
liberation, to the victory of the Empire and its defeat. It
submitted passively to the invasion, a reaction which at
times made the Allies more uneasy than they would have
been at a determined resistance, which at least would have
been tangible and calculable. The King of Prussia was the
most frightened; and in his moments of despair he would
bewail this "unfortunate invasion."
With his superior intellect and in his position as a by-
stander, Talleyrand could see everything clearly. The
allied monarchs and their ministers did not have his far-
sightedness, and furthermore they were in the thick of
the battle, and were unable to see the forest for the trees.
They did not understand what was happening because
they were too frightened by the perils which surrounded
them, and they became more and more frightened because
they failed to understand what was happening. Under the
circumstances, it was not surprising that for a while they
clung to the hope of coming to an agreement with Na-
poleon. But from the time that the Allies began to consider
making peace with their incomprehensible adversary^ they
were faced with a new and still more frightening impasse:
the more they fought him the more impossible became the
chance for peace. The established monarchies of Europe
were fighting against an illegitimate state, which, instead
of having the support of a recognized and accepted prin-
qpie of law, was held up by a reputation for extraordinary